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Commencement  1971        New  President  Speaks  to  College  Community 


Conducting  her  21st  and  last  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Sweet  Briar, 
President  Anne  Pannell  conferred  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  on  134  candi- 
dates at  the  college's  62nd  graduation 
ceremonies  Sunday  morning,  May  30. 

Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor,  editor  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine'  and 
vice  president  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  addressed  the  class. 

Choosing  as  his  title  "A  Voice  from 
No-Man's  Land,"  Mr.  Grosvenor 
placed  himself  in  the  generation  "that 
occupies  a  no-man's  land  of  the  spirit, 
somewhere  in  age  between  those  in 
the  graduating  class  and  those  who  are 
parents;  somewhere  in  life  between 
fervent  energy  and  the  desire  for  re- 
pose." 

Continuing,  he  said,  "Not  one  of  us 
here  doubts  that  the  prevailing  issue  of 
our  time — conservation — of  environ- 
ment, of  constitution  and  government, 
of  humanity  itself — is  both  urgent  and 
real.  But  in  many  areas  we  are  too 
late.  So  conservation  is  not  enough.  We 
will  have  to  do  the  next,  and  better, 
thing:  revitalize,  not  only  the  environ- 
ment itself  but  the  national  morality 
...  I  urge  you  to  wholly  commit  your- 
selves to  some  worthwhile  revitalization 
project.  Pick  a  sphere  of  interest  and 
dive  right  into  it  .  .  . 

"You  have  the  education  and  energy 
to  crack  these  problems.  If  this  type 
of  problem  turns  you  on,  then  you 
should  commit  yourselves  to  the  task." 

Fifteen  seniors  were  graduated  with 
honors.  Katharine  Gambrill  Fisher, 
Chester,  Va.,  was  named  the  Emilie 
Watts  McVea  Scholar.  She  received 
her  degree  nwgna  cum  laude,  with 
highest  honors  in  International  Affairs, 
her  major  field  of  study  under  the 
Honors  Program. 

Carole  Craven  Mclvor,  Monroe, 
Va.,  and  Roma  Diane  Skeen,  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  were  also  graduated  magna 
cum  laude.  Katherine  Palmer  Jones, 
Franklin,  Va.,  won  high  honors  in  psy- 
chology, under  the  Honors  Program. 

(continued  on  page  3,  col.  3) 


As  Sweet  Briar's  president-elect,  Dr.  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  paid  his  first 
official  visit  to  the  college  early  in  May.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Whiteman,  he 
spent  a  busy  day  on  campus,  meeting  and  talking  with  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  At  noon  in  Babcock  Auditorium  he  spoke  informally  at  a  special  convoca- 
tion, outlining  several  principles  as  bases  for  his  administration  as  president  of 
Sweet  Briar  College.    His  remarks  are  a  foreword  to  the  future. 

1  oday  is  May  4.  It  is  an  anniver- 
sary date  very  much  in  the  minds  of  all 
college  communities.  The  events  of  last 
May,  starting  with  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia and  swirling  across  Kent  State 
and  leading  down  to  Jackson  State,  left 
in  their  wake  a  series  of  immense  trag- 
edies. The  main  tragedy,  of  course, 
was  the  death  of  students  and  was 
borne  by  their  families  and  loved  ones, 
but  other  tragic  figures  were  the  con- 
fused, harassed,  frightened,  and — I  am 
sure — guilt-bearing  National  Guards- 
men. Guilt  and  regret,  in  my  belief, 
were  also  borne  by  all  of  those  who 
with  whatever  motive  mistakenly  set  in 
force  the  factors  and  the  movements 
that  led  to  those  tragic  situations. 

From  these  events  we  have  learned 
that  we  must  balance  our  voices  of  rage 
and  our  voices  of  reason..  Such  a  bal- 
ance of  the  two  has  led  this  country 
before  and  will  continue  to  lead  it,  but 
we  must  find  and  preserve  that  equili- 
brium of  forces.  I  think  today  it  would 
be  in  order  to  observe  a  moment  of  si- 
lence for  remembrance  of  those  who 
died,  and  for  a  renewal  of  our  deter- 
mination to  find  that  proper  balance. 
Could  I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me? 
*        *        *        * 

Now,  I  really  can't  tell  you  how 
excited  we  are  to  be  here.  Not  only 
Mrs.  Whiteman  and  I,  but  we  have  an 
almost-college  -graduate  son  who  is 
equally  excited.  He  hasn't  lived  with 
us  for  about  six  years,  but  suddenly  last 
Sunday  he  dropped  a  very  pleasant 
bombshell.  "I  want  to  live  at  home  for 
awhile."  His  parents  would  like  to 
think  their  charm  has  been  re-discov- 
ered, but  we  know  better  .  .  . 

From  within  Sweet  Briar  have  come 
so  many  wonderful  expressions  of  wel- 
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come  and  good  wishes  that  already  we 
feel  comfortably  at  home.  Yet,  from 
outside  the  College  have  come  so  many 
expressions  of  admiration  for  what 
Sweet  Briar  has  always  been  and  is  to- 
day, and  so  many  expressions  of  expec- 
tation about  its  future,  that  although 
we  do  feel  at  home  we  are  also  suitably 
uncomfortable  because  we  know  there 
is  much  to  do.  We  accept  with  great 
joy  this  challenge  and  the  prospect  of 
working  with  all  of  you — faculty,  staff, 
students,  and  those  who  will  be  joining 
the  alumnae  ranks — to  keep,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  enhance  all  of  the  quali- 
ties of  this  College. 

Six  months  ago,  President  Pannell, 
speaking  to  the  Alumnae  Council,  told 
them  of  her  belief  that  the  "70's  will 
be  Sweet  Briar's  greatest  decade."  We 
all  realize  that  language  can  create  re- 
ality, but  more  to  the  point,  actions  can 
create  an  even  greater  reality.  What 
counts  is  what  people  do  after  predic- 
tions are  made.  We,  you  and  I,  can 
make  President  Pannell's  prediction 
come  true  and  I  propose  it  as  our  goal. 

(continued  on  page  t) 


Today  I  would  like,  very  briefly,  to 
suggest  to  you  three  operating  princi- 
ples on  which  I  think  we  must  base  the 
program  to  reach  that  goal.  These 
three,  of  course,  are  not  exhaustive  but 
rather  are  central. 

The  first  is  the  continued  dedication 
to  the  liberal  arts  which  Sweet  Briar 
must  observe.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
liberal  arts,  in  Whitney  Griswold's 
phrase,  as  "the  liberating  arts."  They 
are  the  means  by  which  people  of  today 
can  be  brought  up-to-date  in  the  var- 
ious worlds  in  which  they  live.  They 
live  with  the  past;  hence  we  study  his- 
tory. They  live  alone;  so  we  study 
something  of  man's  individual  ambi- 
tions, drives  and  frustrations.  They 
live  with  other  people;  so  we  study  so- 
ciety. They  live  in  a  world  of  science 
and  a  world  that  surrounds  them  in  a 
physical  sense;  so  we  study  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences.  They  live  with 
their  own  expressions  of  hope,  of  anger, 
of  irritation,  of  love;  hence  we  study 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  They  live 
with  values  and  standards,  and  they 
face  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
knowledge  and  distilling  values;  thus 
we  study  philosophy  and  religion. 
These  areas  of  study  are  key  aspects 
of  all  higher  education.  They  enable  us 
to  understand  our  world  and  our  fellow 
man  a  little  better,  and  above  all,  to  en- 
joy living  here,  now,  and  with  our  peers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  a 
static  or  set  curriculum  by  which  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  curriculum. 
Today's  best  would  seem  stale  tomor- 
row. Curricula  have  to  evolve  con- 
stantly and  change  as  new  knowledge 
is  brought  into  being  and  new  teaching 
methods  are  ascertained — new  combin- 
ations, new  sequences  of  courses,  and 
all  the  rest.  There  must  be  a  healthy 
dynamism  in  the  curriculum.  And 
above  all,  the  courses  that  constitute 
that  curriculum,  while  clinging  to  the 
forms  that  I  have  tried  quickly  to 
enumerate,  must  not  become  disen- 
gaged from  the  human  interests  and 
concerns  or  from  the  social  and  politi- 
cal implications  of  those  who  band  to- 
gether in  colleges  and  universities  today 
to  study,  to  learn,  to  change. 

So  my  first  proposed  operating  prin- 
ciple would  be  a  rigid  adherence  to  a 
dynamic  form  of  the  liberal  arts  as  the 
core  of  the  undergraduate  educational 
program. 

Secondly,  I  would  point  out  the  ob- 
vious truism  that  ours  is  a  pluralistic 
society  and  that  we  have  always  en- 
joyed a  pluralistic  system  of  education 
in  this  country.  I  think  we  must  cling 
to  that  also.  If  we  have  a  monolithic 
system,  or  if  every  institution  tends  to 
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Elizabeth   Clegg,  '72,  from   Houston,  and   Alethea   Lee,   '74,   from   Chappaqua,   N.Y.,   were   among 
several    hundred    students    and    other    members    of    the    community    who    welcomed    the    Whitemans 
at  an   informal   reception  at  the  Wailes  Center   on   the   afternoon  of  May   4. 


become  like  every  other,  we  will  be 
doing  the  whole  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion a  disservice. 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  firmly  in 
the  liberal  arts.  This  implies  the  award 
of  the  B.A.  degree  upon  completion  of 
the  course  the  faculty  has  decided  satis- 
fies a  particular  set  of  requirements. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  it  is  essential 
for  everyone  to  obtain  the  B.A.  degree. 
There  are  many  who  have  such  a  spe- 
cialist talent  or  drive  that  they  simply 
cannot,  in  their  own  minds,  spend  the 
time  in  the  slower,  more  generalized 
pace  of  the  liberal  arts;  they  want  to  go 
directly  into  more  particularized  educa- 
tion, for  example  in  the  fine  arts  or 
engineering.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  insist  that  everyone,  even  every- 
one in  the  same  college,  fit  the  same 
mold.  I  think  we  should  preserve  the 
B.A.  degree  with  the  special  meaning 
that  it  has,  but  recognize  that  it  is 
just  as  honorable  and  rewarding  for 
some  students  to  follow  a  different  pro- 
gram of  their  own  choosing. 

Next,  I  think  there  is  room  in  this 
country  for  a  variety  of  institutions: 
some  generalized,  some  specialized, 
some  male,  some  female,  some  coedu- 
cational. If  we  try  to  make  everything 
alike  we  are  doing  a  disservice,  and  I 
hope  we  will  preserve  that  variety. 

I  think  we  would  also  be  doing  dis- 
service if  we  let  the  private  or  inde- 
pendent colleges  disappear.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  great  danger  today,  when 
the  independent  colleges  are  threatened 
financially  as  they  never  have  been 
threatened  before.  It  certainly  will  be 
my  job,  with  the  help  of  all  of  you  in 
the  future,  to  preserve  this  system,  not 
only  because  it  is  philosophically  and 
politically  right  to  have  different  kinds 
of  educational  opportunities  in  this 
country,  but  also  for  very  practical  fi- 
nancial reasons.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
much  more  economical  for  the  govern- 
ment to  give  some  help  to  private  in- 
stitutions than  to  have  to  run  all  ed- 


ucation for  all  students  in  this  country. 

As  a  footnote  to  this,  let  me  point 
out  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
there  is  a  bill  in  Congress,  presented  by 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, that  proposes  to  give  direct  gov- 
ernment help  to  private  institutions 
such  as  this  one.  The  bill  is  still  far 
from  being  passed,  but  this  idea  is  one 
that  the  federal  government  has  long 
refused  even  to  consider,  although  it 
has  given  much  aid,  of  course,  through 
research  grants,  individual  loans  and 
scholarships.  Now  Congresswoman 
Green's  bill  meets  the  issue  head-on. 
In  talking  to  people  in  Washington 
about  possibilities  for  passage  of  the 
bill,  we  learned  one  interesting  thing: 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  said  that 
when  they  hear  about  the  desperate 
need  of  independent  education  in  this 
country,  it  always  comes  from  college 
officials;  they  never  hear  anything  from 
the  faculty  or  from  the  students.  So  if 
you  agree  with  my  philosophy,  I  am 
hearby  starting  a  grass-roots  movement 
to  get  behind  Congresswoman  Green's 
idea.  In  essence,  that  idea  says  it  is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  independent  colleges  in- 
dependent. 

That  would  be  my  second  principle: 
a  firm  attachment  to  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational programs,  degrees,  and  institu- 
tions. 

Thirdly,  I  want  to  mention  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  College.  This  has  been 
a  subject  which  has  been  much  talked 
about,  written  about,  thought  about, 
and  acted  upon  in  every  college  in  the 
last  few  years. 

I  have  a  very  simple  view,  perhaps 
an  oversimplified  view,  of  the  gover- 
nance of  every  educational  institution, 
especially  one  of  higher  education.  I 
borrow  it  from  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
long  ago  said  "the  least  government, 
the  best."  I  feel  that  an  educational 
institution  functions  best  as  a  collection 
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ooo  Connie  M.  Guion  °°° 

Dr.  Connie  M.  Guion,  whose  inspir- 
ing association  with  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege spanned  more  than  60  years,  died 
April  29  in  New  York  Hospital  after 
a  brief  illness.  She  taught  at  the  college 
in  its  early  years,  later  served  on  its 
governing  boards  for  two  decades,  and 
was  elected  Honorary  Life  Member  of 
the  boards  when  she  retired. 

Born  near  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  in 
1882,  Dr.  Guion  received  her  early 
education  in  Charlotte.  She  attended 
Northfield  Seminary  and  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, where  she  was  graduated  in  1906. 
After  teaching  at  Vassar  for  two  years, 
she  came  to  Sweet  Briar  to  teach  chem- 
istry and  physics. 

As  a  pioneer  at  the  young  college, 
she  was  active  in  all  phases  of  campus 
life.  She  organized  the  Book  Shop  and 
she  helped  direct  student  plays  and 
May  Day  pageants.  In  1913  she  en- 
tered Cornell  Medical  School  and  re- 
ceived her  M.D.  degree  four  years 
later,  ranked  first  in  her  class. 

For  over  40  years,  Dr.  Guion  con- 
ducted an  extensive  private  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  York  and  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Cornell  Medical  College  until 
her  retirement  in  1969.  The  first 
woman  doctor  to  become  a  professor 
of  clinical  medicine,  Dr.  Guion  was 
for  many  years  chief  of  the  out-patient 
clinics  at  the  New  York  Hospital, 
where  she  was  also  the  first  woman 
named  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Two  buildings  were  named  for  her 
during  the  past  decade:  the  Dr.  Con- 
nie Guion  Clinic  Building  at  New  York 
Hospital  and  the  Connie  M.  Guion 
Science  Building  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Two  professorships  at  Sweet  Briar 
were  established  in  her  honor:  the 
Rockefeller-Guion  Professorship  in 
Chemistry,  given  by  several  members  of 
the  Rockefeller  family;  and  the  Whit- 
ney Professorship  in  Physics,  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney. 

For  her  skill  as  a  physician  and 
counselor  and  as  an  outstanding 
teacher  and  humanitarian,  Dr.  Guion 
was  widely  recognized  as  preeminent 
in  her  profession.  Her  private  patients 
included  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life,  by  all  of  whom  she  was  loved  and 
revered.  She  was  a  family  doctor  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  importance  of  a  good  education 
was  a  primary  conviction  held  by  Dr. 
Guion  throughout  her  life.  Having 
been  assisted  through  preparatory 
school  and  college  by  her  older  sisters, 
she  in  turn  gave  financial  support  for 
schooling  to  her  younger  sisters  and 
brothers,  to  nieces  and  nephews  and 
to  their  children. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR,   1971-72 

(S 

ubject   to  changes ) 

Fall  Term 

Sept.     9 

Arrival  of  new  students 

13 

Registration  for  returning 

students 

14 

Registration  for  all  new 

students 

Opening  Convocation, 

7:30  p.m. 

15 

Classes  begin 

Oct.    13 

Founders'  Day  Memorial 

Service 

23 

Parents'  Day 

Nov.  23 

Thanksgiving    recess    begins, 

5:20  p.m. 

28 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

Dec.    10 

Classes  end,  5:20  p.m. 

13-17 

Examination  period 

Winter  Term 

1972 

Jan.       5 

Winter  Term  begins 

Feb.      1 

Winter  Term  ends 

Spring  Term* 

Feb.     7 

Classes  begin 

Mar.  24 

Spring  vacation  begins, 

5:20  p.m. 

Apr.     3 

Spring  vacation  ends 

(Easter  is  April  2) 

May     8 

Classes  end,  5:20  p.m. 

11-16 

Examination  period 

20 

Baccalaureate 

21 

Sixty-third  Commencement 

*Dates  for  Comprehensive  Examinations 

to  be  determined  later 

It  is  most  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  in  memory  of  Dr.  Guion,  an  en- 
dowed scholarship  fund  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Sweet  Briar  by  a  $5000 
grant  from  the  Vincent  Astor  Founda- 
tion, New  York.  Additional  gifts  have 
already  increased  this  endowment  to 
$6,340.  The  Connie  Guion  Memorial 
Scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  rising 
senior  who  intends  to  study  medicine. 


Commencement  1971 
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Graduated  cum  laude  were:  Rhoda 
vanNes  Allen  and  Ruth  McCall  Allen, 
twins  from  Cincinnati;  Cynthia  Ruth 
Clarke,  Louisville;  Caroline  LeConte 
Gibbes,  Columbia,  S.C.;  Yolanda  Lynn 
Moore,  Indianapolis;  Valeria  Rankin 
Murphey,  Macon,  Ga.;  Carol  Dell 
Newman,  Lexington,  Va.;  Janice 
Elaine  Pogue,  Chattanooga;  Martha 
Mallory  Stewart,  Selma,  Ala.;  Marie 
Pinckney  Walkley,  Va.  Beach;  Diana 
Lambeth  Zeidel,  Sands  Point,  N.Y. 

Six  members  of  the  class  were 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  were 
initiated  into  membership  May  29: 
Anne  Helms,  Lynchburg;  Anne  Snif- 
fen,  Hampton,  Va.;  Valeria  Murphey; 
Laura  Mink,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  Janice 
Pogue;  and  Diana  Zeidel.  Eleven 
others  had  been  elected  earlier. 

Several  awards  were  presented,  as 
follows:  the  Jean  Besselievre  Boley 
Prize  of  $100  for  the  best  short  story 
entered  in  the  annual  competition  went 
to  Regina  Ann  Mancusi,  Bristol, 
Conn.;  the  Connie  M.  Guion  Award 
"for  excellence  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  member  of  the  College,"  to  Caro- 
lyn Hempstead  Jones,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
and  the  President's  Award  in  History, 
to  Alix  Sommer,  Peoria,  111. 

Conferred  for  the  first  time,  the 
Lawrence  G.  Nelson  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  English,  established  this  year 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Nelson  who  taught 
at  Sweet  Briar  for  more  than  20  years, 
was  given  to  Rhoda  Allen. 

Katherine  Jones  received  the  Helen 
K.  Mull  Psychology  Scholarship  for 
graduate  study  in  psychology.  Estab- 
lished by  a  bequest  from  the  late  Dr. 
Mull,  this  award  is  designated  for  the 
highest-ranking  psychology  major  who 
plans  to  continue  her  studies. 

Dr.  William  G.  Rusch,  executive  of 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  preached 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  in  the  Me- 
morial Chapel  Saturday  afternoon. 


Lynchburg 

Two  pairs  of  twins  were  among  the  eleven  new  members  initiated  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
early  in  May.  Carol  Newman,  '71,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  is  shown  here  with  Ginger  and  Kathy 
Upchurch,    '72,   from    Birmingham,   Ala.,   and    Rhoda    and    Ruth    Allen,    '71,    from    Cincinnati. 


S 

•  In  honor  of  President  Pannell  and 
in  appreciation  for  her  dedicated  ser- 
vice to  Sweet  Briar,  two  named  endow- 
ments— for  a  scholarship  and  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library — 
were  established  and  presented  recent- 
ly. Many  friends  on  campus  and  else- 
where contributed  over  $58,300  to  the 
former  and  $28,265  to  the  latter. 


0  Carol  Diane  Cooper,  '7 1 ,  of  Spring- 
field, Va.,  is  the  first  blind  student  to 
graduate  from  Sweet  Briar.  Carol  maj- 
ored in  Modern  Languages  and  was  ac- 
tive in  several   student  organizations. 

^  To  help  save  the  habitat  of  fla- 
mingos and  many  other  bird  species 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nakuru,  in 
Kenya,  the  African  History  class 
bought  an  acre  of  land  in  the  newly- 
established  Baharini  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
this  spring.  Students  and  a  few  other 
individuals  contributed  the  funds 
($28)  for  this  purpose  through  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund.  Dr.  Edith  Lowry 
teaches  the  course  in  African  History. 

^  Camilla  Vivian  Crocker,  of  Moores- 
town,  N.J.,  was  selected  by  the  chem- 
istry department  as  "the  outstanding 
senior  majoring  in  chemistry"  and  re- 
ceived the  1971  Student  Award  given 
by  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Chemists.  Cammie 
plans  to  continue  her  studies  this  fall 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

#  Approximately  IVi  tons  of  waste 
paper  to  be  recycled  were  collected  on 
campus  this  spring  under  the  auspices 
of  CLEAN,  community  conservation 
organization. 


Book  Shop  assistant  Gertrude  Prior  and  Eng- 
lish professor  Sarah  Ramage  were  among  the 
honored  guests  at  a  spring  party  for  retiring 
faculty   and   staff   members. 

0  A  poem,  "Arquata,"  by  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nando  P.  Alfonsi,  assistant  professor  of 
Italian,  was  published  in  the  March- 
April  issue  of  Vento  Nuovo,  an  inter- 
national quarterly  of  art  and  literature 
published  in  Florence. 

New  President  Speaks 

(continued  from  pat/e  2} 

of  small  entities,  each  encouraged,  aid- 
ed, and  abetted  to  make  its  own  parti- 
cular contribution  to  the  entire  process. 
The  strength  of  the  college  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  various  units — 
the  departments  and  the  divisions — and 
the  more  independence  and  autonomy 
which  can  be  given  them  without  lead- 
ing to  a  state  of  complete  chaos  and 
anarchy,  the  better. 

My  second  point  about  governance 
is  that  there  neither  is  nor  should  be 
monolithic  control.  There  are  categor- 
ies into  which  you  can  divide  the  kind 
of  decision-making  that  has  to  take 
place  since  all  the  questions  that  come 
up  for  resolution  are  not  similar.  For 
example,  I  think  the  students  should 
have  authority  and  responsibility  for  re- 
solving questions  dealing  exclusively 
with  them  and  with  student  life. 

Other  questions  deal  with  academic 


courses,  with  curriculum.  Here  I  feel 
there  should  be  something  of  a  shared 
responsibility.  The  faculty  have  to  bear 
the  long-range  responsibility  but  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  a  liberal  measure 
of  student  input  when  decisions  are 
made  about  the  nature  and  sequence 
of  courses. 

There  are  certain  questions  which  I 
think  have  to  be  handled  as  matters  of 
either  faculty  or  administrative  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  other  simple  or  ef- 
fective way  to  handle  certain  matters 
of  personnel,  finance  and  the  like.  In 
summary,  I  see  a  decentralized  pro- 
gram, with  different  decisions  being 
made  in  the  different  categories  and 
ways  I  have  enumerated. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  in  the  last 
few  years  too  much  time  has  been  spent 
on  the  forms  of  governance;  people 
have  been  concerned  more  with  figur- 
ing out  how  to  govern  than  with  going 
about  the  business  at  hand.  Certainly 
at  a  place  like  Sweet  Briar  I  would 
hope  that  any  view  of  the  governance, 
any  interaction  between  the  decision- 
making areas,  be  based  on  a  human, 
individualistic  concern  for  one  another 
rather  than  on  a  harder  institutional 
approach.  This  view  has  been  express- 
ed in  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  his- 
tory of  Sweet  Briar  referring  to  the 
"comforting  cushion  of  understanding, 
affection  and  personal  concern"  that 
awaits  students  when  they  arrive  on 
this  college  scene.  This  warm,  human- 
istic philosophy  should  underlie  all  that 
we  do  here :  how  we  govern  the  College 
and  how  we  deal  with  one  another.  It 
remains  the  most  significant  advantage 
that  any  independent  college  has  and 
must  preserve. 

My  concluding  wish  is  that  it  will 
underlie  all  future  operations  and  es- 
pecially the  decade  of  the  '70's  if  we  are 
to  live  up  to  President  Pannell's  predic- 
tions for  us. 
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